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“ORIGINAL PAPE RS. 


OF EXTRACTING THE 
FLOUR, FROM THE PO 
Brinley Place, 


{ Roxbury, Dee. 18, 1826. 

Dear Str—The enclosed treatise, on the made 
of extracting the fecula, or flour, from the potatoe, 
was recently transmitted to me, by G.G. Bar- 
RFLL, Esq. Consul of the United States at Mala- 
ga, who says, “ it was crawn up by a most intelli- 
“gent and worthy man,” and he desires “ that it} 
*may be published for the public good.” 

Mr Bake is of opinion that appropriating the | 
potatoe, both of the northern and southern states, 


MODE. 
OR 


F ECULA, 
TATOE. 


to iis use, cannot fail of becoming of vast impor- | 


tance to the country, not only as a substitute for 
sago, arrow-root an] other delicate aliments, but 
for flour in pastry, and as starch, of which great} 
quantities are imported into all the West India | 
Islands, South America, Mexico and the Italian 
Siates, at an enormous expense. 

Mr Barurse has before evinced his solicitude | 
for the advancement of syriculivre, by forwarding | 
several kinds of grain, and valuable mformation on | 
the method of cultivating them, to one of our So- 
cietics. Such instances of patriotic zeal and cen- 
erous devotion to the prosperity of his native iand, 
merit the grateful acknowledgements of his fellow 
citizens, 

It is by such contributions to our fund of intelli- 
gence, upon all the branches of national industry, 
that Americans who reside in, or visit foreign 
countries, can best subserve the republic ; and it 
is pleasing to find, that many of them cheerfully 
avail of the advantages of their situation, while it 
is most desirable, that all our public agents, should 
make it a point, to coliect and transmit to the 
United States, whatever may tend to increase the 
number and variety of our products of agriculture, 
manufactures and the arts. 

Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient serv’t, 
H. A. 8. DEARBORN. 

T. G. Fessenpen, Ese. 

Grorce W. Bare tt, Ese. ) 
Consul of the United States. § 

Dear Strn—Permit me to communicate to you 
the result ef an essay I made some days ago on 
the sweet potatoe, a native of the free and happy 
country you so worthily represent, and where I 
think that the use to which this excellent vegeta- 
ble is generally applicd may be improved to great 
advantage. You no doubt have heard of the vast 
consumption which has lately taken place in 
France, of the fecula or flour proceeding from the 
common potatoe, where in consequence of the re- 
peated certificates given by the Proto medicate of 
Paris, it hae been introduced into almost all the 
apothecaries’ shops, and hospitals, in the south of 
France, and is found to produce a variety of most 
delicate and nutrimental aliments for people of 
weak digestion and relaxed intestines ; such as 
excellent gruel, porridge, and all kinds of pastry, 
far superior to that made with flour, as well as 
starch of the very first quality and which nothing 
apparently could exceed in whiteness. A consid- 


ai 


| els, in such a manner as to embrace about a quar- 


|eration of these facts, first induced me to tura my | which means, which is attended with a very trifl 
attention to the sweet potatoe, and suggested the | ing expense, immense quantities of potatoe Ss may 
idea that it might be applicable in some degree to, be ground in a day, without a greater impulse than 
the same purposes, and having accordingly resort-| that of a simfgle man or even a turnspit dog. Ina 
ed to the process usually adopted for extracting ‘country however where the powers of machinery 
the fecula of the common potatoe, I found to iy |and steam are so well known as in America, i! 
no small surprise and satisfaction that it produced | would be useless and impertinent to make farther 
that substance in vastly greater quantity and if, observations on that subject. I shall therefore 
possible in superior quality, particularly in white- | conclude with a few observations on the washing 
ness ; besides possessing ina much greater de-|of the potatoes previous to grinding them for the 
gree the saccharine qualities inherent in the plant. | extraction of the fecula. This operation is of the 
These circumstances will no doubt suggest an/ greatest consequence, and in fact is the only labo 
‘idea to a person of your active and penetrating | Some part of the process, as it is usually conduct 
mind of the immense advantages that would un-|ed, as great care must be taken, to have the pota 
|questionably accrue to the southern i! washed, in order to prevent the earth ac- 
America from applying this admirable vegetable | cowpacying them, from mixing with the fecula: 
hg the muny purposes of which itis susc eptible. bee | it appears to me that a more expeditious meth- 
|{ shall therefore proceed to describe to you thé|od might be invented than the common one, by 
| simple method which may be used for the extrac- | suspending horizontally a long barrel which may 
tion of the fecula. Itis as follows—A wooden! be turned like the above mentioned cylinders by a 
| cylinder is required of about three feet in circum-| fly wheel ; this might be filled about two thirds 
| ference and four in length, covered with tin per- {fall of potatoes, and afterwards filled nearly full 
forated like a grater, which on wearing out may | with water; it should be garnished in the inside 
‘be taken off and renewed ; on the top is placed a| with strong bristles, in the form of a hard brush, 
wooden box or hopper, containing five or six bush- | and here and there long wooden pins rounded at 
the bottom, to prevent their bruising them too 
much in the act of rotation, which would be very 
violent ; it should likewise have a cock or plug at 
the bottom for draining off the water when soiled, 
which may be renewed till they are thoroughly 
cleansed ; the whole of this operation may be per- 
formed in a very few minutes. 
Your infinitely obliged, and 
very faithful friend and servant. 
Malaga, 23th Sept. 1826. 
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ter of the circumference of the cylinder, and so 
adjusted to it as only to let the fibres of the pota- 
|toes pass in the operation of grinding. This cy- 
linder with its box is placed over a tub of an oval 
shape and filled with water in such a manner as 
that it should dip in that element at each rotation 
which is performed by means of acrank like that 
of a grind-stone ; by which means the paste and 
fibrous substance is washed away and the instru- 
ments kept clear, and falling together with the 
fecula into the water, a separation immediately 
takes place, the latter by its specific gravity pre- 
cipitating itself to the bottom of the tub, where in 
a few minutes after pouring off the water with the 
fibres, it appears white, and in a solid compact 
mass. In order to complete the operation, nothing 
further is requisite than to stir it up with clean 
water and percolate it once or twice through a 
seive, when it becomes of a whiteness far surpass 

ing common flour or starch ; and of a more gluti- 
nous and tenacious quality than the latter. Accord- 
ing to the experiment I have made with respect to 
the quantity of fecula produced by the sweet pota- 

toe, I find that 44 bushels of that vegetable when 
at maturity, will produce one bushel of fecula 
which is at least 50 per cent more than the pro- 
duce of the common potatoe, in this country ; it 
has besides the grand advantage of being fit for 
use all the year round if properly preserved, not 
being subject to germination, but in a very small 
degree, whereas the common potatoe on beginning 
to sprout, produces very little fecula, and is only 
in a state for grinding, about 5 months in the year. 
The fibres of. both kinds of potatoes make excel- 
lent food for pigs, black cattle, sheep, fowls, &c. 
The fecula when extracted is dried in the sun on 
thin plates, either of earthen ware glazed, or tin ; 
and may be formed into any shape or made fine 
like flour. In order to facilitate the operation on 
a grand scale a fly wheel may be applied to two 
or more cylinders at the same time, by placing 
them within about 3 or 4 inches of one another by 





TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—The following report of Mr 
Macleay, one of the first naturalists of the age, is 
highly interesting, and deserving of republication. 
The general observations it contains serve to throw 
some light on the question which has lately been 
agitated here respecting the premature decay of 
the pear tree ; and (unless you think the subject 
exhausted) you will please give the remarks, which 
close this communication, a place in your paper. 

Milton, December 14, 1826. 





ABSTRACT OF A REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE 
Exim Trees in St. James’ ann Hype Parxks.— 
Drawn up at the request of Lord Sidney, the 
Ranger, for the Treasury, by Wituiam Suarp 
Macreay, Ese, A. M. &c. &c. (Communicated 
to Professor Jameson, for the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal, vol. xi. 1824.) 

“« So litile attention has hitherto been paid to the 
causes of disease in trees, that few persons ever 
think of attributing it to any other origin than one 
entirely vegelable, or, in olher words, lo the consti- 
tution of the plant itself. Yet, in every case, per- 
haps, where the disease is infectious, and particu- 
larly where it is confined in a plantation or forest 
to the individuals of one species of tree, we may 
reckon with certainty on its proceeding from the at- 
tacks of some insect. Every tree, nay, indeed, 
every plant seems to have one or more species of 
insect destined by nature to feed on it; and when 
from the combination of various causes, (such for 
instance, as the weakness of vegetation in a par- 
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ticular air or soil, inattention to the evil at the 
proper time for effectually checking it, &c.) the 
number of insects which attack trees becomes in- 
creased beyond its due limit, we must either apply 
the axe without scruple to the seat of the disease, 
or make up our minds to submit to the utter des- 
truction of our plantations.” 











the natural history of that particular species of 
destructive insect which may have occasioned the 

| mischief.” 

| “Of the evil which is mentioned above in general 
terms St. James’ and Hyde Parks afford us at pres- 
lent too many examples. The elm trees in both, 

‘and particularly in the former are rapidly disap- 


| 





“Almost all timber-eating insects are comprised | pearing, and unless decisive measures be soon 
in three orcers, viz. Coleoptera, or beetles ; Lepi- taken to resist the progress of the contagion, we 
doptera, or moths, butterflies, &c. ; a®d Hymenop-| must not only expect every tree of this species to 
tera, or bees, wasps, &c. All these in their young- | be destroyed in the parks, but may have to regret 
est state are worms or larve, and it is while in the dissemination of the evil throughout the vi- 
this stage of their life that they commit the direct cinity of London.” The insect which occasions all 
injury to the trees, either by gnawing off the bark, this havoc is the Hy:estnus Scorytus of F abri- 
or by devouring. the wood. The communication cus, or Scotytus destructor of Latreille, of which 
of the disease to other trees is periodical ; for the history is briefly as follows. The perfect in- 
when the above mentioned worms or larve arrive sect, a small beetle, deposits its eggs about the 
at their perfect or winged state, the mischief com-,end of May or commencement of June, in the 
mitted by them directly, is comparatively trifling, crevices and holes of the bark on the trunks of the 
and, in fact, generally results, not so much from Elms. In the process of laying the eggs which is 
their voracity, as from their attempts to extricate to the female as to most winged insects the imme- 
themselves, and to arrive at the external air, or diate forerunner of death, she perforates a tubula 


from their endeavours to commit their eggs to a path beneath the bark, from which the larve, 


proper nidus. But as they are now winged, and} hatched from these ezys, proceed nearly at right 
capable of depositing myriads of eggs, the germs angles, eating their way in parallel smaller tubes, 
of as many devouring larve, the disease is thus | which, lying close together, effectually separate 
dispersed throughout the neighborhood of the tree the bark from the tree. 
originally infected. If, however, it be, in this their, The larve remuin feeding between the bark and 
perfect state, that the insects are most formidable, | wood throughout the winter season, and assume 
having attained the power of propagating the dis- | the pupa or nymph state about the commencement 
ease, it is also from an accurate knowledge of of spring, before the end of which the bark of an 
them, while in this state that we can alone derive infected tree appears as if its crevices were full of a 
any hope of being able to counteract their mis- very fine saw-dust. ‘The last change of the in- 
chief.” , sect takes place; and being now winged, it tries to 
“ The first thing, indeed, to be done in all such arrive at the external air,for the purpose of propa- 
cases is, to ascertain the species of perfect insect, gating its species, and laying its eggs in other 
which occasions the disease. The experienced trees. Each hole, which now appears as if made 
naturalist is able from this examination of the worm With a gimlet, marks the exit of a perfect insect. 
or larva which he finds devouring the wood, not In the first instance the voracity of the larve, and 
only to ascertain the order and family, but often in the second the endeavours of the perfect insects 
the genus and even the species of winged insect to liberate themselves from the wood, particularly 
which has produced it; and having determined the when such attempts are made by almost infinite 
genus or species,it becomes an easy matter to know numbers, soon occasion the bark to fall in large 
the season of its appearance. None of these tim- pieces. The consequence is that the new leaves 
ber-eating insects remain in their perfect or wing- only make their appearance to wither, and the tree 
ed state throughout the year, and rarely for more perishes. The early Entomologists,little acquaint- 
than eight weeks. We may therefore easily as- ed with metamorphoses, on finding the perfect 
certain the proper time for cutting down those Hynesixus destructor, (le Scolyte of Geoffroy) on 
trees which are so much infected with larve, as to dead or dying trees erroneously considered their 
afford no hope of saving them; for it would obvi- decease to be the cause, instead of the effect of 
ously be the height of imprudence not to seize the the insect’s appearance.”—“In order to prove that 
only opportunity of preventing the annual disper- experienced naturalists are now aware of the true 
sion of the disease, by destroying the brood of lava cause of such vegetable diseases, it may be suffi- 
while yet in the tree.” jcient to cite, from the 3d volume of M. Cuvier’s 
“ As soon as metamorphosis has tuken place, as | Regne Animal!,the prefatory remarks of M. Latreille 
soon as the winged insect has made its appearance, on the whole family of insects to which Hyxesi- 
the mischief for the ensuing year is done. Not | Nws destructor belongs: Most of the XyLopnaat 
only is time thus lost, and more trees inevitably live in woody in which the larve pierce or exca- 


destroyed, but the future eradication of the dis- 
ease is rendered much more difficult.” 


“ We may also derive another advantage from | 


ascertaining the habits of that particular insect, 
which causes the disease, and the season of its ap- 
pearance, for it is often thus possible, by timely 
ineasures, even in places where the perfect insect 
is prevalent, to prevent any deposition of eggs in 
such wood as may have remained sound. At all 
events, the devastation committed by these animals 


vate furrows in various directions ; and when ve- 
ry numerous in a forest, particularly of pines and 
firs, they cause to perish, in afew years, vast 
‘numbers of trees, or leave them in a state unfit to 
be usefully employed in the arts.” 

Mr Macleay thinks it advisable to inspect dis- 
eased Elm trees “in summer, when the perfect 
insect is on the wing, and again in winter, when 
the trees much infected should be cut down and 
burned with the larve in them, or be immediately 





is at times so Preat, that it is clearly worth while | subjected to such heat or fumigations as may ef- 
to make experiments to obviate it; although it is|fectually destroy the larve, which at this season 
difficult to conceive how such experiments can ev- | are near the surface, and therefore not so difficult 
er be made philosophically bv persons who do not in | to kill. To rest content with having cut down the 
the first inssance meke themselves acquainted with | trees, without destroying the larve, or even re- 


moving the trunks from the vicinity of the sound 
wood, is, in reality, to do no good at all.” 

“It mayjalso be recommended, that no more e}j, 
)trees be, during the continuation of the disease, 
planted in places where it is prevalent.” 

“The Hyvesinus destructor is peculiar to the 
elm, end was, in all probability introduced into the 
parks with some of the young elms which have 
lately been planted in different parts of them.— 
The other species of trees, in these places of pub. 
lic resort, seem, on the whole, to be very free from 
disease, but in planting, and particularly in orna- 
mental planting, it may be well to bear in mind, 
that indigenous trees are much more subject to 
the attacks of our indigenous insects, than those 
which are not natives of this country. With re- 
spect to those trees which are in an unsound state 
itis very difficult to point out a cure for them.— 
When the insects attack the branches, these ought 
obviously to be examine’, and if infected, onzht, 
as soon as possible, to be lopped off and burnt. | 
scarcely know, however, what to propose, for the 
preservation of those trees, of which the trunks 
are infected. Perhaps it may be of use to cover 
over, in the month of March, with a mixture of tar 
and train oil, to a certain height from the ground, 
all such trees as it may be thought proper to at- 
tempt to save. J venture to recommend this coat- 
ing of tar, not only by way of experiment, as pro- 
tecting the trunks from the access of the perfect 
insects, but for the purpose of filling those little 
round holes, which it, is easy in summer for an 
accurate observer to perceive, afford peculiar fa 
cilities for the communication of the disease.” 

“ To those persons who, being unacquainted will, 
Natural History, may therefore be disposed to neg- 
lect the power of these insects, beczuse they are in- 
dividually minute, and wko totally overlook the con- 
sequences of their being almost infinite in number, 
T have only to remark, that they may judge from 
what these animals have already done in the parks, 
how much mischicf they are capable of effecting. In 
the year 1780, an insect, (Bostricuus typogra- 
phus, F.) of the same natural family as the Hy- 
LESINUS destructor, made its appearance in the 
pine-forests of the Hartz, and was neglected. In 
1783, whole forests had disappeared, and, for want 
of fuel, an end was nearly put to the mining op- 
erations of this extensive range of country. At 
the present moment, also, the French Govern- 
ment is in alarm at the devastation committed in 
their arsenals, by an insect well known to natu 
ralists, under the name of Lymexyton narale.— 
About ten years ago, the principal naval engineer 
at Toulon, M. de Cerisier, who happened to be 
conversant with Entomology, discovered this in- 
sect in the dock-yards, and recommended certain 
precautions to be taken for the preservation of the 
timber there lodged. The French Government 
objected to the expense requisite for obviating an 
evil, of which, as yet, they had no experience ; 
and now, when perhaps it is too late, the minister 
of marine has determined to follow M. de Cerisier’s 
advice.” 

This circumstance brings to recollection the im- 
portant service rendered by Linneus to his native 
country and the high compliment paid by his king 
in following the directions of this distinguished 
naturalist, and strikingly exemplifies the utility of 
entomological knowledge in economics. Sir James 
E. Smith says that Linneus, at the desire of the 
king of Sweden, traced out the cause of the des- 
truction of the oak timber in the royal dock-yards; 
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and having detected the lurking culprit under the | are different. To those who urge that the small-| known insect enemy at the root; and a beetle, 
form of this very beetle, Lymexy.Lon navale, by ness Of the injnry is inadequate to the magnitude | Buprestrs Jfemorata, ¥’. lives, in its larva state, 
directing the timber to be immersed during the | of the effects produced, the following explanation | beneath the bark, and in making its escape, gnaws 
time of the metamorphosis of the insect, and its! is offered. jan oval perforation in the branch. The currant 
season of oviposition, furnished a remedy which; The vessels which convey the ascending sap,| bush suffers most from the larva of an insect of 
effectually secured it from its future attacks. | furnishing nourishment to the plant, are situated | the same genus as that which attacks the peach 

«It is from such instances that we perceive the | iu the alburnum, and near the medulla ; the latter|tree at its root. This larva lives in the interior 
truth of an observation made by a French Aca- | are called the central vessels by Mr Knight. Now, | of the bush, feeding on the pith. It was probably 


or e ° . . ° | ° ° - . * ’ ° 
demician, while alluding to the devastation which | although the minute insects described by Professor | importe:| from Europe ; as it appears to answer 


—<——, 


such insects may occasion:—The history of these 
animals is worthy of being known, by reason of its 
extreme importance to all great landholders, and 
especially to the inspectors general of our forests, 
which have their destructive insects: it will then 
be perceived how many causes, which at first do 
not fix the attention for a moment, may become, 
by negligence, fatal to the state.” 

In the London Zoological Journal, vol. i. no. 4, 


Peck, leave the alburnum untouched, except at | the description of the Ararrta tipuliformis, which 
their exit, yet if the inner layer of wood and me-,is known to inhabit the currant bush there. The 
dulla be consumed, the central vessels are of course diminished size of the fruit points out where the 
destroyed, a considerable part of the circulation is|enemy has been at work. »Even the robust oak, 
interrupted, and the tree must consequently suf-|and towering pine are annoyed by insects, and 
fer. Add to this, that the injury occurs in the | yield to their attacks. Besides the numerous spe- 
early part of summer, when the increasing heat, | cies which are spread over its branches and ban- 
producing a greater evaporation from the leaves, | quet on its leaves, the trunk and root of the oak 


requires a large supply of sap. 


,are perforated by a very large whitish larva, be- 





January 1525, Mr Macleay has given an account| As to the ratio medendi, it is fortunate thet all| longing to the genus Cossus. It is said that the 
of the devastation occasioned in Fir plantations by | coincide in the propriety of the remedy suggested | sapling pines of Maine have suffered greatly by 


insects. He remarks that “herbivorous insects, by Prof. Peck. Let it however be recollected that | 
and especially those which are intended to keep | the infected limb should be amputated immediately 
vegetable lucuriance within due bounds, have been on the appearance of the disease, and committed to | 
invariably found to affect particular species of trees, the flames. It is by thus destroying the insects, 
attacking them in different ways according to their before they have emerged from their retreats, that 
peculiar economy.” He further observes that he, we can hope to arrest the progress of the evil. On 
has “ ventured to state it as probable that all those the contrary, by neglecting this operation, we al- 
infectious diseases, whieh destroy only one species low the perfect insects to escape, and thus convey 
of tree in a plantation, are the consequences of the to other limbs and other trees their eggs, and dis- 
prevalence of particular destructive insects.” In, seminate the disease which a succeeding year will 
confirmation of the truth of this remark he says too plainly develop. 
that he had received a letter from the agent of| The modes of attack by the Scouyrus destruec- 
the estates of the Marquis of Stafford, and the Earl | tor and Sco.yrus Pyri are different, one confin- 
of Carlisle giving an account of the great failure ing itself to the bark and alburnum, the other to 
of the young firs and larches on these estates bythe inner wood and pith; the former attacking 
an insect, which proved on inspection to be the principally the trunk, and the latter the branches. 
Hyxosius abietis of Germar, (CurcuLtio pint, In our country, however, may be found examples 
Lin.) which is most destructive to Firs. It is very of injury similar to that of the European Scoty- 
common in the pine forests of Sweden and Scot- Tus, though, fortunately, not to so alarming an 
land ; but little is known of its history, except that extent. The cedar, Juniperus virginianus, is 
it is said to live beneath the bark, feeding on the | perforated through the burk by thousands of stall | 
resin. Of the same family is the Ryxcuz#yvus holes, from which have escaped little beetles, of | 
Strobi of Prof. Peck, which destroys the leading a blackish colour, and about one tenth of an inch — 
shoot of our native white pine. See Mass. Agr.'in length. When the bark is removed the central | 
Repos. & Journal, Jan. 1817. | path of the feinale is exposed, from which branch, | 
The whole of the preceding history is well worth ‘on each side, numerous parallel smaller furrows, | 
the attention cf the cultivator of trees; but the containing tie larve. The insect is a Hycurcus | 
remarks, which we have designated by italics, are of modern writers, separated from HyxLesinus of | 
more particular'y interesting, as being peculiarly Fabricius. We havea large species, the habitat | 
applicable to the alarming disease of our Pear- of which is unknown ; it is described by Olivier as | 





an insect, which proves to be the Cerameyx vio- 
laceus of Linne. 

But it is unnecessary to add examples, which 
the experience of every day will furnish to your 
readers; whose indulgence is requested for this 
long communication from Yours, &c. 

INDAGATOR. 


It is stated from Stockholm, Sweden, that it is 
almost impossible to forin an idea of the miserable 
situation of the agriculturists. A ton of oats costs 
8 crowns, 32 shilings Banco. As to barley, none 
can be got, and the scarcity of hay and straw is 
beyond all description. People are obliged to 
kill their cattle from a dread of not being able to 
keep them during the winter. A number of farms 
have heen sold at auction, because the proprietors 
were unable to pay the taxes. 








SMALL POX. 

A case of small pox occurred in this city last 
week, which terminated fatally on Sunday. The 
young lady who was the subject of it had been 
keeping a school, but how the disease was com- 
municated is not known. We are informed that 
another case exists in York-street. 

We mention these facts as well for the purpose 
of cautioning others as to express our astonish- 
ment that any person in this community should 
have arrived to years of discretion without having 
heen the subject of vaccination, the only sure re- 


trees, whieh has lately éxcited so muc!i attention 
in this vicinity. Relying on such high authority 
wecan hardly be ata loss to account for this oth- 
erwise inexplicable disease, or hesitate in attrib- 


Sco.ytvs terebrans, is of a pale cinnamon colour, 
and seven twentietls of an inch in length. From 
its great size it mus! be a formidable perforator. 


| Examples of vegetable disease, the result of in- 


7 


uting it to the noxious influence of a peculiar in- ternal injury by insects, are faniliar to us. No 
sect, or rather to the attacks of numbers of these one hesitates in attrioeiing the decay of our plum 

insects. Is it not probable that the minuteness of trees to the warty excresences whic! disiigure their | 
this insect, which is stated to be only one tenth of branches. These are produced by the Curcutio 
aninch in length, may have caused it to escape nenuphar of Herbst, or Rynxcnanus Cerasi of | 
our notice, and its comparative insignifizance have | Peck. The last mentioned able naturalist has de- | 
induced us to overlook or disregard the conse- | scribed one insect which is very destructive to the | 
quences of its ravages? A whole limb may swarm Rosita Pseudacacia, or Locust; there is howev- 


| medy for this dreadful malady. The cases and fa- 
|cility of obtaining vaccination leave no ground 
| for excuse, and parents and guardians must lay to 
themselves the neglect of an important personal 
and public duty, and bear the charge of bringing 
this “ evil upon the city.” 

We believe the poor are vaccinated free of 
charge by all our physicians- in possession of the 


| virus, and those who are able to pay, ata very 


trifling expense. [New Haven pap. Dec. 12.] 


The society of Friends, in the country of the 


with them, every bud may conceal the place of er another, which attacks it in great numbers, and | kingdom of Valentia, in Spain, has offered a pre- 
their operations, without a suspicion of their pres- threatens entirely to destroy this fine ornamental |mium of 300 reals to any one that will raise a 
ence. That a few trees should be attacked with | tree, unless some means can be discovered to pro- | crop of 20 pounds of tea, rolled snd separated, and 
disease, while others similarly situated escape, ltect it from attack. This insect is the Leprura having the same qualities and flavour as that im- 
tha these few shonld ali belong to one genus, and | Robinia of Forster, Cuyrus flexu sus of Fabrici- |ported from China. It is likely that the tea-plant 
one species of tree, to the exclusion of all others, lus. Our young apple-trees are often so perforated | would succeed perfectly in some parts of the 


is hardly to be explained by the operation of phys-| near the rootsas to cause them to be broken off 
ical causes, such as vitiousness of fluids, unfitness by the winds; the borer which produces this mis- 
of ‘nutriment, or atmospheric influence. Such! chief is of the same natural family as the last men- 
causes may operate to produce disease in the ani-| tioned; and is named, by Mr Melsheimer, Sar- 
mal creation, but the laws of vegetable economy | expa bifasciata. The peach tree has its well 


south of France. 


If the trials for breaches of promise of marriage 
continue to increase, it may be suspected that the 
girls have entered into a conspiracy. 
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[PREPARED FOR THE NEW ENGLAND PARMER.} | the establishment of the Board of Agriculture, in 
_- ad 1793, ought to form a new era in the history of 
A LAPLAND SUMMER, | the agriculture and rural economy of Britain. 
Including also what in other countries, is called) - gore reefs SE re 
spring and autumn, consists of fifty-six days, as saliuiien, 306 senhiow eo tn ee irs 
¢ . ’ Z Vy, i Ss 
nario iaat 93 Snow melts, is a of superior qualifications for fulfilling its 
; y u s. 
a : Piclde yuite green, | Professorships of agriculture, and even of horti- 
17, Plants at full growth, | culture, or rather of culture in general, are said 
25, Plants in full blow, to be partly provided for, and partly in contempla- 
Aug. 2, Fruits ripe, tion, both in Oxford and Cambridge. 

10, Plants shed their seeds, The reports of the different counties, many of 
18, Snow. them surveyed a second time, and now reprinted, 
From this time to June 23, the ground is every | according to an uniform plan, have been followed 
where covered with snow, and the waters with by the General Report of the Agricultural State 
ice. ‘and Political Circumstances of Scotland; and a 
| similar work for England was understood to be in 
_. | the contemplation of the board. But the continua- 
In 1765, a treatise on agriculture was publish-' tion of that institution was deemed unnecessary 
ed by the Rev. Adam Dickson, minister of Dunse, by parliament ; and its annual vote for its support 

in Berwickshire, which is decidedly the best work being withdrawn, it ceased to exist in 1819. 
on tillage which has appeared in the English lan- | The Code of Agriculture, published in 1819, by 
guage, and was and still is held in universal es- | Sir John Sinclair, may be considered as giving a 
teem among the practical farmers of Scotland. | succinct view of the most improved practices of 


In 1777, Lord Kaimes published the Gentleman) British husbandry as actually practised by profes- 
Farmer, being an attempt to improve agriculture 4 


by subjecting it to the test of rational principles. 
His lordship was a native of Berwickshire, and 
had been accustomed to farm in that country for 
several years, and afterwards at Blair Drummond, 
near Stirling. This work was in part a compila- . : : . . 
tion and in Zeek the result of his ‘int deakreption Is so highly prized. in Persia that many pigoon- 
and was of essential service to the cause of agri-| Pues are erected at distance om SelyenHons 
cultists ii Gadtinna. ©" |for the sole purpose of collecting their manure.— 
In 1778, appeared Wight’s Present State of They are large round ea rather weeres 
Husbandry in Scotland. This is a valuable work ; the oe ae pie a ve ar y ore 
but the volumes not appearing but at intervals of ni spiracles through oon 7 gr eas nage bx 
some years, it was of less benefit than might have Their interior aye to a wie ai soe a 
been expected. thousands of holes for get 7 the wpm ay 
In 1783, Dr Anderson published his Essays re- peisited end orsamented. a ae : pag ee rai 
lating to agriculture and rural affairs; a work of ons entirely to the ela, Ne ; eee ss = a 
science and ingenuity, which did much good both Rapeassvte ie i. tte, b, aoe ag ng : ~ 
in Scotland and England. ing the great heats of summer, and also the mos 
In 1800 appeared the Farmer’s Magazine ; a rapidly raised in seasons of scarcity ; and hence 
: . . {the reason that during the famine of Samaria a 
quarterly work, exclusively devoted to agriculture pans 1 ld for fi ; fF sil 
and rural affairs ; and which has done more to en- cab of ° Ki vs ung a *. mf Pal a " t ” ; 
lighten both the proprietory and tenantry of Scot- | YC" ( ce ae a d rs cone a ie 
jand than any other book which has appeared. It | P>SCOBS:—eMorer ee eee ee 
was at first conducted jointly by Robert Brown, 
farmer of Markle ; and Robert Somerville, M. D.| The horse is of all the animals of Arabia the 
of Haddington. Afterwards on Dr Somerville’s| most valuable. This animal is said to be found 
death, by Brown alone ; and subsequently, on the | wild in the extensive deserts on the north of Ha- 
latter gentleman’s declining it, by Cleghorn, W.| dramant : this might have been the case in an- 
S., one of the most scientific agriculturists of Scot-| cient times, unless it should be thought mcre 
land. The frequent recurrence that is made 
to The Farmer’s Magazine in the course of this 
work, will show the high value which we set on 
it. The Husbandry of Scotland is the next work 
deserving of notice in this sketch of Scott'sh au- 
thors, published by Sir John Sinclair in 1810; and 
which may very properly complete the series, as 
it fulfils in an able and complete manner what the 


title possesses. ed by the Bedouins, in the northern deserts be 

The rapid progress of agriculture in Britain is} tween Bassora, Merdin, and the frontiers of Syria; 
shown by nothing more clearly than the great] and though they are neither large nor beautiful, 
number of societies that have been lately formed ;| their race and hereditary qualities being the only 
one or more in almost every county, for the diffu-| objects of estimation, the preservation of their 
sion of knowledge, and the encouragement of cor-| breed is carefully and authentically witnessed ; 
rect operations, and beneficial discoveries. Among | and the offspring of a Kochlain stallion with an 
these, the Bath and West of England Society, es-|ignoble race is reputed kadischi. These will bear 
tablished in 1777, and the Highland Society of the greatest fatigues, and pass whole days with- 


Scotland, in 1784, hold a conspicuous rank, andj out food, living according to the Arabian meta- 


BRITISH WORKS ON AGRICULTURE. 


|sional farmers. Itis a work which has already 
been translated into several foreign languages, 
and passed through more than one edition in this 
country. 

THE DUNG OF PIGEONS 


ARABIAN HORSE. 





ed through Persia, and has been only perfected in 
Arabia. The horses here are distributed into two 
classes, viz. the kadischi, or common kind, whose 
genealogy has not been preserved, and the kochla- 
ni, or noble horse, whose breed has been ascer- 
tained for 2000 years, proceeding, as their fables 





probable, that the wild horse of Tartary has pass- 


assert, from the stud of Solomon. They are rear. 


phor, on air. They are said to rush on a foe with 
impetuosity ; and it is asserted that some of them 
when wounded in battle, will withdraw to a spot 
where their master may be secure ; and if he fall, 
they will neigh for assistance ; accordingly their 
value is derived from their singular agility, and 
extreme docility, and an uncommon attacliment to 
their master. The Arabian steeds are sometimes 
bonght at excessive rates by the English at Mocha. 
The duke of Newcastle asserts, that the ordinary 
price of an Arabian horse is £1000, £2000, or 
even £3000; and thatthe Arabs are as careful in 
\preserving the genealogy of their horses, as 
princes in recording that of their families; the 
grooms are very exact in registering the names of 
the sires and dams of these animals ; and some of 
them are of very ancient date in this species of 
pedigree. Itis affirmed that Arabian colts are 
brought up with camel’s milk.— Loudon. 











RECLAIMED LAND. 

The Raleigh Register says, Mr David Justice 
jr. of that county, has made the present season 17 
barrels of corn, 2 wagon loads of pumpkins and a 
large quantity of peas from one acre and ten poles 
of marshy ground,which was usually covered with 
water, but had been drained, and was cultivated 
for the first time this season. 





HEMOPTYSIS, OR SPITTING OF BLOOD. 
| ‘The great heat, in the month of June, brought 
into the hospital several cases of Hiemo;tysis. On 
‘the 18th, three cases came in together, and Mr 
Recamier determined to sliow his pupils the effect 
of large doses of nitre, in this complaint, as em- 
ployed by the Italian physicians. T'o each of the 
| patients, therefore, he gave half an ounce of nitre, 
dissolved in a mucilaginous mixture, to be taken 
‘in the course of the day. In one patient who had 
been bringing up blood freely for four or five days 
_ previously, and who had taken no other mediciae, 
the hemoptysis was completely arrested during 
the first day at the hospital. The day after it re- 
turned, and was again stopped by the same medi- 
cine, and did not afterwards recur. This patient 
took the half ounce of nitre in the course of four 
hours and some disagreeable sensations were pro- 
,duced'in the stomach and mouth, but no other ef- 
fects. Inthe second case, bleeding had been in- 
| effectually employed,and the hemoptysis continued 
abundant. On the second day of the administra- 
tion of the nitre, no trace of blood was perceptible 
in the expectoration. The medicine was continu- 
ed for two days more, as a precautionary measure. 
In this patient, no inconvenience in the stomach 
was produced by the nitre. The third case, was 
that of a man 45 years of age, who had been sub- 
ject to severe hemoptysis for ten years previously, 
the attacks recurring about once in two years; 
and generally giving way to blood-letting and 
leeches. The hemoptysis had this time continued 
three days, accompanied by great embarrassment 
of breathing, and a crepitous rattling in the lower 
part of the left side of the thorax. He had been 
bled several times before he entered the hospital 
, both locally and generally,but the hemoptysis con- 
tinued. Like the two other patients he took the 
‘nitrous mixture. The second day he felt much 
less enfeebled—the expectoration was not so 
bloody. The treatment was continued, and the 
, expectoration soon became untinged with blood 
jand punform. Ultimately, however, the patient 
/sunk with regular hectic fever, presenting, on dis- 
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section, several tubercular excavations in both! Extract from an Address at the Becket Cattle Show 
by Lester Filley, Esq. 
A BAD PRACTICE. 
I am acquainted with a custom among some of 


lungs. } 
We have certainly seen good effects from nitre 
in considerable doses, given in the common infu- 


sion of roses, acidulated, in common conjunction ' 
, our res , 
with laudanum, in hemoptysis ; but we never gave pectable and most useful mechanics which 


it in such doses as above, nor have we seen such above all others is the most inconsistent and lu- 
doses exhibited by others. The remedy is worth { dicrous. It is to be found among the blacksmiths; 
‘al *__ Med.Chi. Rev. _some of whom adopt as a rule to be observed in 
ite a5 |their respective shops, that whenever a yoke of 
INDIAN LANDS. [cattle is driven to the shops, to be shod, the own- 

Two and a half millions of acres of land have €f must carry with him a pint of cider brandy or 
lately been obtained by a treaty from the Potaw- | other given quantity of ardent spirits, to be drank 
otamie and Miami Indians ; part of the compensa- | 1" the shop while the work is going on; the origin 
tion is to be in oxen, wagons, and agricultural im- | of this practice I have never been able to trace, 
plements ; $2000 annually, as long as Congress | and [ believe it will be no easy task for any such 
think proper, for the support of the poor and in- ; mechanic, however respectable or intelligent, to 
firm, and for the education of youth, besides other / point out any single benefit resulting from it ;— 








items. 
NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTORIES. 





An account of the Manufactories in the town of | 


Lowell, in Massachusetts, furnishes a favourable 
specimen of the manners, regulations and morals 
of the persons employed in those establishments, 
and removes the fears and objections of those who 
apprehend the prevalence of vice, ignorance, and 
misery, in communities of that kind, so rapidly 
increasing in the United States. The different 
factories in Lowell, employ upwards of G00 young 
womea, over 14 years old, and none under.— 
These work by the piece, and earn from 1 to $3 
per week over their board, averaging more than 
$1 75. Attendance at some place of public wor- 
ship is required on Sundays, at 12} cents per 
month charged for a seat. ‘The girls appear 
healthy and cheerful, and are seen in the mills 
dressed in silks, crapes, and other genteel fruits 
of their labor. In 38 weeks after the incorporation 
of the town, the bans of marriage between 46 
couples were published. In some other places, 
from 10 to 1200 young persons are employed at a 
single manufactory, but no where do we hear of 
the injurious effects to society so much complained 
of in similar establishments in Europe. 
[N. Y. Statesman. | 





QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The London Quarterly Review for September 
1826 has just been republished by Mess. Wells & 
Lilly, Court Street, and contains articles upon the 
following subjects :—Britton’s Cathedral Antiqui- 
ties. —Scott’s Lives of the Novelists.—Parry and 
Weddell’s Voyages.—Parseval Philippe-Auguste, 
Poeme Heroique.—Military Memoirs.—Memoirs 
of Madame de Genlis.—Prior’s Life of Burke.— 
Sandoval ; or the Freemason.—Transactions of 
the Geological Society —Humphreys on the Laws 
of Real Property.—State of the Slave Trade.— 


New Publications. 





Washing Cotton and Linen.—Never wash mus- 
ling. or any kind of white cotton goods, with lin- 
en; for the latter deposits or discharges a gun 
and a coloring matter every time it 1s washed, 
which discolors and dyes the cotton. Wash them 


by themselves. 





* «The liberal use of nitre in hemoptysis,” says 
Dr N. Chapman of Philadelpnia, “is a practice 
which I have for several years recommended in 
my lectures,and a solution of it in brandy is a pop- 


ular nostrum in this city.” 


,the evils attending such a practice are many and 
‘alarming. If, as is often the fact, four yokes of 
eattie are shod by the smith and his apprentice in 
one day, there will be introduced two quarts of 


| spirits to be drank, on such occasion; follow this 


up day after day through the season of cattle 
shoeing, and if the blacksmith and his apprentice 
are not confirmed drunkards it is because they are 
possessed of a strong constitution and great forti- 
tude of mind. I have known several useful inge- 
nious mechanics destroyed and made absolutely 
wretched by this inconsistent and destructive prac- 
tice. 
SCHOOLMASTERS. 


An ignorant schoolmaster is a nuisance to socie- 
ty, he can instruct no one, the injury he does to 
the youth committed to his care,is beyond calcula- 
tion; the money expended is worse than lost, and 
the time occupied can never be recalled ; the 
youthful mind in the mean time remains like a bud 
in the winter, unexpanded and locked. The mode 
and manner, of instruction is altogether different, 
|at the present day, from what it has been. Im- 
| provements are making in the sciences as well as 
|in the arts; and why should we not keep pace 
| with them; our children must be educated in or- 
i der to be useful, and it is our duty and interest to 
‘adopt the wisest and best means in our power to 
| bring about an object so desirable. See to it then, 
| that your school instructers are well educated 
/moral men; apt to teach and of regular habits.— 
If faithful in their employment, reward them liber- 





careful to support them in the necessary discipline 
of the school; by so doing the prosperity and hap- 
piness of your children will be greatly promoted, 


lly, encour them in well doing, and be always’ : ¥ 
ta espe: alls wml nd emg | em days after I cover with straw, not 15 or 18 





sume slowly, but will bura less readily, and give 
much less heat. A fire composed of billets of wood 
not more than 14 inches long,will givesmore than 
two-thirds as much heat as that made of wood 
double that length. Perhaps billets of from three 
to four inches, of a medium diameter,will be found 
the most economical, as avoiding the two ex 
tremes. 


From the lmerican Farmer. 


ON ICE HOUSES. 

Dear Str—Having had some experience in pre 
serving ice, in the latitude of Maryland, I will 
place at your disposal a few observations, as an 
addition to the generally judicious directions of 
P. The shade of trees over the house, but not 
so much as to obstruct a good circulation of air, is 
a point of importance. ‘I'here are many tracts on 
our Atlantic border, where you cannot go twenty 
feet deep for the springing of water, and a house 
eighteen feet square in the clear, and nine or ten 
feet below the surface, will keep ice very weli.— 
Tt is an essential point to prevent, far as possible, 
all contact of the external air, especially of the 
warm season, to the ice. 

I have had what is called a dry well, (i ¢., a hole 
in the centre of the floor, sunk a little decper than 
the common bottom of the pit,) in my ice house, 
and have seen them in others; but I have never 
been able to discover that the ice made any water 
into the receptacles. It shrinks and wastes by 
perspiration, and especially if your bottom be sand 
or gravel, 1 am convinced that the bottom logs 
should be bedded in it, and no place be left where 
air can insinuate itself under the ice. 

Fodder, or corn tops, makes a more convenient 
thach than straw, and the thicker it is put on the 
better. : 

The ice should certainly be put away as solid as 
possible ; and while pitting a layer of the large 
cakes, I have all the small ones, and broken bits, 
pounded, and with this pulverized ice fill in be- 
tween the corners, and grout the crevices between 
the large cakes, and make it all like a piece of 
solid stone mason work. 

I let no straw or litter of any kind come near 
the house, when I am packing ice ; it only bothers 
you, and will get mixed in with the ice, without 
being then of the slightest service. I fill the log 
pit full of ice, hard out to the wood, and within a 


inches, but not less than 3 or 4 feet thick—and 
the thicker the better. Let the air circulate 


and your well directed efforts and exertions crown- | freely over it, but never come near the body of ice. 
ed with unlimited success. iI would keep it 20 feet off, if I could. I look to 


ithe house now and then, and from the middle to 

Vew mode of making Jelly.—Press the juice from | the last of March, the ice will begin to shrink 
the fruit: add the proper portion of sugar, and|from the side logs; and it will shrink regularly 
stir the juice and sugar until the sugar is complete- | and with a smooth surface. I then immediately 
ly melted; and, in twenty-four hours, it will be- | stuff in dry cool straw, and stop out the air. When 
come of a proper consistence. By this means, the |I used to put the straw on the sides as I packed 





trouble of boiling is avoided, and the jelly retains 
more completely the flavor of the fruit. Care 
should be taken to stir the mixture until the su- 
gar is completey melted, and fine sugar should be 
used. 





Economy in fire wood.—The size into which 
wood should be split, so as to be durable in burn- 
ing, and yet give sufficient heat, is a matter wor- 
thy of some consideration. If split very small,any 
given quantity will give more heat for a while,but 
will be quickly consumed ; if large, it will con- 








the ice, when the ice began to shrink, I would 
find this side straw damp and disagreeable, and 
having got mixed in with the ice as packed, I 
could never get it out clean, and the sides of the 
ice melted into irregular holes, and air holes, 
and then it went faster. But now if the straw L 
stuff into the first regular shrinking get damp, all 
I thus stuff in I can get out, and easily replace 
with dry. I used to cover 18 inches thick, and 
frequently change the straw. But the straw from 
the barn yard, as cool as it can be had dry, is very 
many degrees warmer than the ice—and I found, 
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that when I thus changed the straw, the ice went | 
away faster at that time than at any other. [| 
generally ‘fifive a tolerable plenty of straw, andI) 
now put a large stack on at once; and I find 
while it lays several feet thick on the ice, that the 
straw next the ice is not near so liable to become | 
damp, as when it was put on only 15 or 18 inches 

hick. It will, however, sometimes become damp, 


especially in a course of hot, moist weather—and_ 


whenever it does, we draw out this damp straw, 
and let the first layer of dry, cool straw come 


down upon the ice ; andifI find the straw getting probable that the alternate freezing and thawing 


less than three feet thick, I bring straw from the 
barn yard, as dry and cool as I can get it, and 
put on the top of the straw in the house. Since I 
have adopted the above} practices in a house only 
12 by 18 feet in the clear, and not more than 9 
feet deep, 1 have preserved ice till its return.— 
In giving these minutes of my experience, I[ beg 
you to be assured [I mean no disrespect to your 
correspondent P., but merely to follow and fill the 
chinks he left open. You will dispose of them, as 
you please. Respectfully, Q. 
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Live Fences.—In our paper of Nov. 24, No. 18, 
page 142 of the current volume, we observed that 
we had received of Lemuel W. Briggs, Esq. of 
Bristol, Rhode Island, a quantity of Hawthorn ber- 
ries for distribution. Having distributed most of 


a more expeditious way, viz. immersing the 
stones, previously rubbed and washed, in hot wa- 
ter to swell them, then exposing them to the air, 


‘at night, to freeze the water in which they were 
‘immersed, and afterwards thawing them in the 


in the fall or succeeding spring; and the spring, 
for planting them is to be preferred. The small 
plants may be re-set in the nursery, and taken up 
in the fall or succeeding spring to supply vacancies 
in the lines of hedges set out the spring before, or 


when he found them open and fit for planting.— | 


: - : pay yaar 9s . 
sun, repeating this process for four or five days, set in new lines of fences.” —T'o be continued. 





Connecticut River Navigation.—A steam-boat, 
called the Barnet, has lately ascended the Connec- 
ticut as high as Bellows Falls, and returned again: 
thus affording demonstration of the practicability of 
steam navigation on that beautiful river. This is 
| of the Newcastle thorn (Crataegus crus gall) will good news to the inhabitants ¥ the large and fer- 
‘also expedite their vegetation: they require to tile tract of country which is watered by the Con 
\lay in the ground two winters before they vege- “necticut and its tributary streams, as it will not 
| tate. ‘only give a new stimulus to industry, but enhance 
-“ Mr Kirk stated to me further what may be of the value of property throughout the whole terri- 
great consequence to the success of a hedge, viz. tory thus situated. 
the injurious effects of the common black walnut | 
ltree upon it. One of those trees that stood at the | 
distance of 15 feet from a hedge three feet high, | 
| killed three pannel of it. Another wainut tree 
only three inches iu diameter at the root, also kil- 
\led six thorn plants, and at the above distance: 
\both trees stood directly opposite to the hedge 
‘they blighted: on removing the walnut trees, the 


He tried this experiment even so late as the first | 
of March, with success. The haws will not ve ge- 
‘tate, if sent to any distance in the pulp, as Mr 
Kirk knows,to his cost and disappointment. It is 








We have received from Dr Brieés, of Bristol, 
R. I. a quantity of seed of the Robinia Pseudacacia, 
or Yellow Locust Tree, fur gratuitous distribution, 


\the tree, which will be published next week :~ 
, Likewise an article from Springville, (Penn.) 





CONGRESSIONAL. 


“hedge grew well:—whereas an apple tree that} SENATE.—Resolved that in the appointment 


shaded a part of the hedge was not found injuri-| of the Standing Committees, the Senate will pro- 
ous to it. Cedar trees likewise are injurious to jceed by severally appointing the Chairman of each 
hedges, from the farina which is abundantly dis- | Committee, and then by one ballot for the other 
‘charged from them, settling on the leaves of the | members necessary to complete the same, &c. 

plants.” 


The standing Committees were appointed on 
| Jn the Memoirs of the N. Y. Board of 


Agricul- * 11th. On the 12th Mr Johnson of Ken. intro- 


| with an able article on the cultivation and uses of 


these, we have subsequently been called on for in- | ture, vol. ii. page 161 is published a long and able | duced a bill for the Abolition of Imprisonment for 
formation relative to the culture of the hawthorn, | paper, written by George Tibbits of Renselaer, | debt, which was read twice by wnanimous consent 


and particularly the most approved method of caus-_ 


ing the seeds to vegetate, which it appears they 
are inno haste to do under ordinary circumstan- 
ces. 

The judicious remarks of Jesse Buel, Esq. Editor 
of the Memoirs of the N. Y. Board of Agriculture, 
(which were published in our last, page 166, 2d 
column, commencing “In the propagation of forest 
trees by seeds ”) go far to supersede the necessi- 
ty of our observatious relative to means for ef- 
fecting the germination of the seeds of the haw- 
thorn. Still it may not be amiss to state further 
particulars on a subject of so much importance. 

Evelyn’s Silva, vol. ii. page 99, says “ The Haw- 
thorn is raised of seeds ; but then it must not be 
with despair because, sometimes you do not see 
them peep the first year, for the Haw, and many 
other seeds, being invested with a very hard in- 
tegument, will now and then suffer imprisonment 
two whole years under the earth ; and our impa- 
tience at this does often frustrate the resurrection 
of divers seeds of this nature,so that we frequently 
dig up and disturb the beds where they are sown, 
in despair before they have gone their full time.” 

The Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for 
promoting Agriculture, vol. iii. page 439, give the 
following article by Dr Mease of Philadelphia : 

“The haws of the Washington thorn (Crategus 
cordata,) require to be buried one winter before 
they sprout, and they should be put into the 
ground the same autumn they are taken off the 


from which the following is extracted : 


‘and referred to a select committee. 


“ My experiments have convinced me, that it is | HOUSE.—A bill was read twice, which provides 
useless to attempt to make a thorn fence upon a dry, | for Revolutionary and other pensioners.—A mes- 
loose, sandy soil, like our pine plains, or on loose, *@ge was received from the President, transmitting 
‘dry sand gravel soil. These soils are not congenial the Report of the Commissioners of the Public 
‘to the growth of thorns ; we never see any of our Buildings ; likewise a Report from the Secretary 
natural thorns growing wild upon them. Thorns &t War, on certain proposed donations of land by 
are very liable to be thrown out of ground when | Indian tribes to agents and commissioners of the 
young, by frost if set in a damp, cold,spongy, clay | United States. 

soil; swamps are too wet for them, and on these| A third Message was received from the Presi. 
‘kinds of ground ditches are necessary. Thorns dent, transmitting a report from the Secretary of 
‘do well upon any of the varieties of loams: on a War, relating to the Lead Mines belonging to the 
‘strong rich loam, inclining to clay, they do best.” United States in Ilinois and Missouri. 

| On the 11th among other petitions was one from 





[ESS OF RAISING THE PLANTS. tid : 
rg ovate ‘Raphael and Benjamin West, of London, sons of 


Pe Gather the haws at any time 1n the fall, whren ‘the celebrated painter, and President of the Royal 

‘ripe, lay them in an oblong heap, or ridge, in the | Academy, England, requesting Congress to pur- 
nursery or garden, mixed with a little earth ; turn| chase that portion of their father’s works, which 
this heap in the spring following,and several times },,, devolved on them. 

'more in the course of the summer and succeeding | Qn motion of Mr Mallary it was resolved that 


fall, that they may have an equal exposure to the the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to re- 
weather and frost; and as soon as the frost is out port to the House whether sheep’s wool on the 


of the ground the succeeding spring, (having laid ‘skin is allowed to be imported free of duty, and 
in the heap over two winters and one summer)! how much of said wool has been imported during 
strew them evenly with a spade upon a bed or| ah of the two last years. . 
beds, which shall have been previously spaded and |* ©» motion of Mr Martindale of N. Y. it was re- 
raked smooth for that purpose. It is better to sow | .olved that the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
them thick ; half'a bushel of haws, whem green, rected to report to the House an abstract of the 
may be a suitable quantity for a bed four by four- quantity and qualities of foreign wool and woollen 
teen feet; cover them not to exceed a quarter 0 |manufactures imported into this country, during 


an inch, and this is done best by a corn riddle, as ‘the last two years, &c.; likewise whether any 





tree; the pulp surrounding the stones having been |the earth can be sifted over them more evenly eyasions of the duties on imported foreign wool, 
previously rubbed off, and the stone washed. The ‘han by a spade or in any other way. They wii! gn4 woollen manufactures, have been practised,&c. 
usual way is to put them in a box of sand, and to come up directly ; keep them free from grass and) Rosolyed that the Committee of Ways and 
stand it under the eaves of a house, to receive | Weeds. They may be expected to grow to the / Means be instructed to inquire into the expedien- 
the dropping of water from it, and by the spring height of two to three feet the first year, (if the cy of levying a specific duty upon each square 
they will be open and ready for planting. But land is good which it ought to be,) and the most of yard of imported woollen cloths, to be graduated 
Mr. Caleb Kirk of Brandywine tried with success (them will be large enough to plant in the hedge | by the number of threads contained in a square 
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lorem duty. 





The following gentlemen are authorized to re- 
ceive payments and subscriptions on account of the 
New England Farmer : 

Mr Bens. Poor, Merchant, No. 273 Peari street, 

New York. 
Jacos De Witt, Esq. Montreal, Canada. 
D. H. Buewt, Esq. Postmaster, Marietta, Ohio. 





Pear Trees.—On Monday, Maj. &. M. Bartlett 
brought to our office a piece of wood split from 
the boly of one of his decaying pear trees, two 
or three feet from the ground, in which many 
small holes were pierced to the depth of an inch 
or 1aore, and in these were great numbers of larve 
or maggots about one sixteenth of an inch in 
length. Maj. B. is of opinion that these larve are 
hatched from eggs deposited by the species of in- 
sect noticed in our last, [See N. E. Farmer, vol. v. 
page 167,] and that his pear trees have been des- 
troved by the deadly needles of these winged in- 
sects.— Hamp. Gaz. 





It is stated that Nos. 26, 8, 15,9, have drawn 
$10,000, ina Rhode Island Lottery. If printers 
could publish the many thousands which draw 
blanks, the charm would be broken, aud men 
would be left to acquire fortunes by honest and 
useful industry. 





Whilst in the United States every mail brings 
the announcement of half a dozen new journals, in 
Canada we perceive that they have a less rapid 
augmentation. ‘T'wo papers have been discontinu- 
ed within the week (the Argus and Minerva) for 
want of patronage. 





Florida Lands.—A traveller just returned from 
Florida, being asked his opinion about the fertility: 
of the country, observed—* that it was the most 
fertile country he ever saw, for the lands general- 
ly produced about forty bushels of—frogs to the 
acre, and alligators enough to fence it !!”—-Salis- 
bury, M. C. pa. 


Mr Sylvanus Harris, of Vernon, Vt. states, that 
one of his apple trees in each of the six months 
succeeding April, blossomed, and had sir growths 
of apples. The first crop came to maturity; the 
others had no seeds in them, but grew as fast as 
other apples. 


Mechanic Institutions —A meeting of gentle- 
men, favourable tothe formation of an associa- 
tion for nutual instruction in the arts and scien- 
ces, and such other branches of knowledge as are 
calculated to promote the best interests of me- 
chanics, and, render them more extensively use- 
ful to seciety, was held at Concert Hall in this 
city, on Thursday evening 14th. and a committee 
appointed to draft a constitution and code of by- 
laws for the government ofthe proposed society. 

A school was sometime since opened in this city, 
for the instruction of carpenters in the principles 
of architecture. 











Protection.—The Concord (N. H.) Patriot men- 
tions that deer are growing plenty in the north- 
ern section of that state. Several have lately 
been killed near Bath, in Grafton county. “It is 
supposed the increase of wolves at the north of 
Canada has caused them to flee south for protec- 
tion.” To escape the jaws of the wolf they run 
against the rifle of the hunter! 


| £700,000. 


inch or yard thereof, instead of the present adva- Vewspapers——The Newburyport Herald, in | the best materials, 


mentioning the decease of the Free Press, states, 
that, since the year 1800, thirteen attempts have 
been made to establish papers in Newburyport, 
and although its readers were not permitted to see 
the beginning of them all, they have seen their 
end. 

It is stated in the Lyun Mirror, that 575 news- 
papers ure taken in that town, from different parts 
of the country, exclusive of the Mirror itself, which 
nas a very respectable subscription list. Salem Gaz. 


eee a 


Canada Roai—A public meeting has been held 
at Bath, Gen. King presiding, at which resolutions 
| were passed in favour of the proposition of mak- 
jing a road to Canada, and pledging the exertions 
of the meeting to accomplish the object. 





The Penobscot river was entirely clear of ice on 
jthe 15th inst. ‘he weather was pleasant, and 
| farmers were busily engaged inthe fields with 
| their pioughs. 

| Letters.—44,000 free letters were mailed at the 
| post offiice in Washington in the week ending on} 
; Tuesday, 12th inst. 


The Portsmouth Journal says that true gymnas- | 


and that many citizens now split and saw their 
wood, much for the benefit of their health and 
purses. 


The receipts for tol! on the Erie and Champlain 
Canals during the present scason are estimated at 


The lighter schooner Mobile, having a cargo of 
lead for the shot tower, was sunk near Hellgate 
on Friday. It is expected she will be got up. Mr 
Sheffield, one of the pilots of this port, rescued 
two of the men of the Mobile, who were near 
drowning; making 14 men whom he has picked 
up within 15 months past. 

A cunning attempt was made by some smug- 
glers to introduce about £600 of French silks: into 
England, in the same vessel Mr Canning cate, and 
mingled with his baggage, in the hope they would 
so pass detection; but they were discovered and 
seized. 

A decree of the Colombian Government was 
issued to the Officers of the Army and Navy, di- 
recting them to wear mourning as a tribute to the 
memories of Mr Adams and Mr Jefferson. 





| 





} 
| 
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Boston Type and Stereotype Foundry. 


The proprietors of the Type and Stereotype Foundry, 
establishment in Salem Street, Boston, by Messrs. T. 
H. Carter, & Co. have for the purpose of extending 
the concern, obtained an act ofincorporation. Having 
united the Foundries of Messrs. T. H. Carrer & Co. 
with that of Messrs. Edwin & Charles Starr, and having 
‘secured the services of Mr Fdwin Starr, (who is be- 
| lieved to be the best and most experienced mechanic 
engaged in the business in America,) whose attention 
is constantly devoted to the mechanical department’, 
and having also procured experienced and faithful 
workmen in all the other departments, in which they 
have spared no expense to place the establishment on 
the best possible footing, they are prepared to offer to 
their customers,a greater variety of modern letter, 
than is probably to be foundin any other Foundry in 
the United States. They promise, with confidence. 
that all articles furnished by them, shall be of the 
first quality, and that orders shall be promptly execut- 
ed, and on terms as favourable as those of other found- 
ries. ‘They will furnish at short notice, TYPES of al! 
sizes from Pearlto Fifteen Lines Pica, and in the 
sizes most used of a great variety of cut, as exhibited 





i= 


tic exercises are becoming fashionable in that town, | 





and in all respects equal to any 


| castin this country. 
| ORNAMENTAL LETTER, ina great variety. 
FLOWERS, CUTS, Newspaper’ Titles, ind em- 
| bellishments, Brass Rule, Composing Sticks, Chases 
| Printers’ Furniture, Type Cases, Galleys, Ball Stocks. 
| Skins, Parchment, Printinc Ink, and every article 
used by Printers, of the best quality. 
| They also carry on, in a distinct department, the 
| business of STEREOTYPING, and*have every facili- 
ly for executing works of any magnitude, and jobs of 
every description, with accuracy, elegance and des- 
, Patch. They have already executed work in thisde- 
| partment to a large amount, and specimens of the 
style of execution may be seen in a number of hand- 
some works lately published, and now publishing. 
| ‘They have generally for sale, at a discount of from 
| ten to twenty per cent, Types which have been used 
only in the process of Stereotyping, the wear of which 
| § SCarcely perceptible. 
i hey have just completed specimens ofa part of 
their | ype, and a complete collection of specimens wil! 
| be prepared in a few months. 
| (prOrders received at the Foundry Salem Street, or 
| 8 their Counting and Ware Room, corner of Water 


land Devonshire Street, or addressed by letter to their 


gent. Jonn Goruam Rocers, Boston Decr. 22. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. _ 


Corrected every Thursday evening. 








| j FROM | To 
i D 


APPLES, best, lbbl | 1 25) 


1 75 








ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |ton. 85 00 87 00 

pearl do. - + - - 185 00110 00 

BEANS, white, - - - - - |bush} 1.50) 1°75 

BEEF, ness, 200 lbs. new, - jbbl.| 8 25, 8 50 

cargo, Nol, new, - - | 6 25! 6 50 

“© No 2, new, - - |; 500) 5 50 

BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. | 14! 17 

CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7) 9 

skimmed milk, - - | 3 6 

ee Se a eee oe | 0 4 

FLAX SEED - - - - - ~ |bushi 90! 100 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 587) 6 00 

Genesee, wi ii 5 75) 6 00 

Rye, best, - - - | 325; 3 50 

GRAIN, Rye -— - - = = {bush 86) 90 

Cor - - - - 76, 80 

Barley - - + - 100 110 

Cie. “er yiers | 501-53 

HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. g 10 

HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 

LIME, - + + « » cask $5 90 

OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern|gal. 75) 80 

PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton.| 2 50, 2 62 

PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 12 00 12 50 

navy, mess, do. 9 50 10 00 

Cargo, No 1, do. - - 900 9 25 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - jbush} 250 3 00 

Clover “ee 9 10 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 30 45 

do do unwashed 20 30 

do 3-4 washed 28 33 

do 1-2 do 23 28 

Native - = = “0 20 24 

Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 38 42 

do Spinning, Ist sort 28 33 

PROVISION MARKET. | 

BEEF, best pieces - - - - |Ib. 8 10 

PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . | 64 

™ whole hogs, - - - 5 6 

VEAL, - -*- + -+-+s- 6 10 

MUTTON, +h MAREE Ne 4) 8 

TRE 26 6.» 9% 7 610 

BUTTER, keg & tub, - - 1% 18 
jump, best, - + - 2 

EGGS, - ---+--+-: 2 25 

MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbush 9 1060 

Indian, dow.- « - - of) § 06 

POTATOES, - - 0 

CIDER, liquor, (new) - - - Jd-. 1 ful 4 96 














in their priuting specimens, warrented to be made oi 
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| indicated between that number and those embod- 
=| ied in the returns of the militia from the States, 
| results from the exemptions from militia service, 
| which, in some of the states, are equal to one half 
‘of the whole number, which from their ages should 
ibe enrolled. From our happy position in rega rd 
'to Europe, and from the no less fortunate relations 
| maintained with our neighbours, and their actual 
| condition, it would appear that keeping up « system 
of the militia so extensive as the present, and bur- 
thensome, without any advantage to a large class of 
: _. \our citizens, was absolutely unnecessary. A differ- 
Johnsoniana.—Dr Johnson said of Goldsmith, | ,.,, organization, therefore, by which at least a mil- 


“No man was ‘more foolish when he had not a pen | jign and a half of our most useful citizens would be 
in his hand, or more wise when he had.” 


Dec. 22, 1826. 





it is understood that a vessel will sail in a few 
days from Philatelphia for Greece, with a cargo 
of twelve or jiftteen hundred barrels of flour,—a 
donation from the merchants and others of that 
city, to the suffering Greeks. 

The exports from the port of Pensacola Curing 
the year ending Sept. 1, consisted of 1,803 bales 
of Cotton, 100,000 feet sawed Lumber, 305,000 
Bricks, 857 Cedar Logs, 1,299 Ox Hides, 118 
bales Deer Skins, 10 hhds do. 23 bbls Tallow, 3 
do. Beeswax, 5 do. Otter Skins. 
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CURE FOR USING TOBACCO. 
Ye, who are chewing, snuffing, smoking, 
Think, or think not, that I am joking, 
When I declare, the solemn fact is, 
All may leave off this tempting practice. 
Let every one the process try, 
To beg of all, and never buy. 





Smoke ’EM. 





The annual produce of the agriculture ‘and fish- 
eries of France, is estimated at 4,678,728,835 





Once when somebody produced a newspaper in 
which there was a letter of stupid abuse of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, of which Johnson came in for a} 
share,—* Pray, (said he) let us have it read aloud 
from beginning to end ;” which being done, he 
with a ludicrons earnestness, and not directing his 
look to any particular person, called out, “ Are we 
alive after all this satire !” 


Dr Johnson being in company with a gentleman 
who thought fit to maintain Dr Berkely’s ingenious 
philosophy, that nothing exists but as perceived by 
some mind ; when the gentleman was going away 
Johnson said to him, “Pray, sir, don’t leave us; 
for we may perhaps forget to think of you, and 
then you will cease to exist.’’ 


The following anecdote is said to be very char-| 
acteristic of Richardson. One day at his country- | 
house, where a large company was assembled at | 
dinner, a gentleman wbo was just returned from 
Paris, willing to please Mr Richardson, mentioned | 
to him a very flattering circumstance,—that he had , 
seen his Clarissa lying on the King’s brother’s ta- | 
ble. Richardson observing that part of the com- | 
pany were engaged in talking to each other, af- 
fected then not to attend to it. But by-and-by, 
when there was a general silence, and he thought 
that the flattery might be fully heard, he addres- 
sed himself to the gentleman, “| think, sir, you 
were saying something about—-—,” pausing in a 
high flutter of expectation. The gentleman, pro- 
voked at his inordinate vanity, resolved not to in- 
dulge it, and with an exquisitely sly air of indif- 
ference answered, “ A mere trifle, sir, not worth 
repeating.” The mortification of Richardson was 
excessive, and he did not speak ten words more 
the whole day. Dr Johnson was present, and en- 
joyed it much.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


The Militia.—There is at present, among our } 
most judicious citizens, great doubts as to the util- 
ity of our present miliiia system. Gen. Jones, who 
for many years has held a high office in the militia 
of North Carolina, and can certainly speak from 
experience, says in a late letter to the legislature of 
‘hat state, that he considers the militia system as 
unnecessary, and worse than useless; that instead 
of making good soldiers it dissipatés good citizens ; 
and instead of diffusing a military spirit, it gene- | 
rates a disgust and contempt for it in the minds of 
industrious mechanics and farmers. By the fol- 
lowing extract from the last report of the Secreta- 
ry at War, it appears that similar sentiments are 
held at Washington ; 

“I cannot abstain from calling your attention to 
the highly interesting fect, that we have, accord 
ing to the last census, two millions of male citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 45. The difference 








| relieved from the unprofitable pageantry of wililary 


parade, for five or six days in the year, constituling 
so injurious a draft on their industry, must be one 
which cannot fuil iv be well received by the Ameri- 
can people ; and when, too, it is believed, that not- 
withstanding this relief, a superior efficiency will 


be imparted to this natural arin of the national de- | 


fence.” 
It is stated in the Boston Recorder, that two 


‘captains of companies have lately died from ‘atis 2 


and sickness occasioned by the late Division Mus 
ter at Dedham. It is -eally worthy of serious con 
sideration, whether tie ilieness and dissipatien in- 
cident to many of our militia trainings do not coun- 
terbalance all the benetits to be derived frem this 
childish, “ unprofitable pageantry of miliiary pa- 


| rade.” 


On the Transference of Fish from Salt Water to 
Fresh.—A letter from Mr Mey: °ll, of Yarm York- 
shire, has been read to the Werncrian Nat 
Society, on changing the habits of fi 
mentioning that he had, for four years past, kept 
the smelt, or spirling (Saline Eperienus,) ina fresh- 
water pond, having no communication with the sea 
by means of Tees or otherwise ; and that the 
smelts had continued to thrive, and bred as freely 
as when they enjoy intercourse with the sea. 

[Littel’s Museum.] 
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Cruelty to the Brute Creation ; by Dr. Parr.— 
‘The minds of children are open to impressions of 
every sort, and indeed wonderful is the facility 
with which a judicious instructor may habituate 
them to tender emotions. I hive, therefore, al- 
ways considered mercy to beings of an inferior 
species, as a virtue which children are very capa- 
ble of learning, but is most difficult to be taught 
if the heart has been once familiarised to specta- 
cles of distress,and has been permitted either to 
behold the pangs of any living creature with cold 
insensibility, or to inflict on them wanton barbarity. 





A man of sensibility is always either in the 
attic of ecstacies, or the cellar of sorrow ; either 
jumping with joy or groaning with grief. But 
pleasure and pain are like a cucumber—the ex- 
tremes are good for nothing. I once heard a late 
minister compared to the same vegetable, “ For,” 
said the punster, “ his ends are bad.” 





More hearts pine away in secret anguish, for 
unkindness in those who should be their comfort- 
ers, than for any other calamity in life. 





The number of persons employed in the office 
of the National Intelligencer, including editors, 
reporters, &c. is one hundred. ‘Three hundred 
reams of paper have been consumed in one week 
in the above office. 


, | for 


francs; and of the French manufactures at 
1,820,105,409, 





The celebrated horse Duroc, the sire of Eclipse, 
&c died last Friday week, at his owner’s residence 
in Hyde Park, Long !sland. 


| Dr. Comstock, of this City, hes found out a 
‘chemical process by which te render leather, cloth, 
and divers other things, impervious to water.— 
\ saw a pair of prunella shoes which did not 
| differ at allin appearance from ordinary shoes of 
that kind, that had been soaked in the water for 
‘days without the least dampness on the inside— 
lo whit or how extensively the Dr. 
jineans to apply his discovery, is what he himself 
{has perhaps not yet determine®, Lut it has every 
appearance of being a most important one. He 
said to us positively that it is a very different thing, 
so far as he could find out, from «ny of the plans 
such purposes that have ever before been used 
jor recommended. {Hartford Mirror} 
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Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &. 
D. & C., LANDRETH. 
Nursery, Seedsmen, and Florists, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE constantly on hand for sale, a very extensive 
collection of Fruit Trees, Hardy Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Green House Plants, Bulbous Roots, Garden 
Seeds; &c. &c. not exceeded by any similar establish- 
ment in the United States. 

In their selection of FRUITS for cultivation, every 
care and attention has been paid, and from an intima- 
cy with the subject of many years, they believe it done 
judiciously. 

The ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, both tender and 
hardy, which they are now cultivating, are some of the 
{most esteemed and admired of both native and exotic 
origin. 

The GARDEN SEEDS, ofwhich a large and gene- 
ral assortment is cultivated, are exclusively of thei 
own rearing, for which purpose a numbef of acres at- 
tached to the estalishment are appropriated, and from 
the moment they are planted, through all the various 
stages of their growth and ripening are under their im- 
mediate care and superintendence, consequently they 
are enabled to assure purchasers not only of their age, 
but quality. 

Persons ordering any of the articles.on their cata- 
logue, may be assured of having them well and safely 
packed, and of every attention being paid to them, and 
that they will give satisfaction. 

Orders received by Messrs. PARKER & CODMAN 
No. 9 Congress-square, near the Exchange Coffee 
House, Boston, of whom pric. i Catalogues of the 
whole may be had gratis. tf. Dec. 15. 





fee ‘Published eve ry Friday at “Three Dollars pe r ane 


num, payable at the end of the year—but those who 
pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing are 
entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents. 


Gentlemen who procure five responsible subscribers. 





are entitled to a sixth volume gratis. 








